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out fathers. A single mother can be poor despite high motivation, a relatively good education, and some employment. Having high educational aspirations for one's children may reflect her background and motivation rather than the conditions of her present life. Families with two adults that qualify as poverty households are likely to have quite different problems.
Cherry and Eaton's sample of 200 lower-class black families included those above the poverty level. Achievement levels were higher for the children of working mothers when fathers were present; that is, when there were two earners. These families were undoubtedly more economically advantaged than single-parent families with only one breadwinner. In the Atlanta study, Heyns (1978) found that differences in family income among black children were strongly associated with achievement; earnings from maternal employment tended to constitute a larger proportion of family income in black families than in white, and the benefits associated with working were correspondingly greater. Once income was controlled, the effects of working were quite small and barely significant.
Black high school daughters report being prepared to work for longer periods of their lives than white students do. Macke and Morgan (1978) argue that modeling, both positive and negative, explains why black seniors have greater work orientations than white seniors. The occupational status of mothers is the major determinant of work modeling; mothers with blue-collar occupations or those who are domestic servants are less likely to inspire high aspirations for work or achievement in their daughters.
Studies of welfare mothers provide another perspective on the effects of employment, or rather the adverse effects of unemployment. On the basis of a variety of personality scales, welfare children were judged to be more psychologically impaired than nonwelfare children (Langner et al., 1969), but then so were their mothers. High school students whose families receive funds from the federal Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) program are reported to have more problems with school than do children from families who applied for but were denied assistance (Levinson, 1969). Once again, it is difficult to distinguish the conditions and benefits associated with working from the personal and social characteristics that enable mothers to enter the paid labor force. Applicants who are denied welfare assistance may well have had more economic resources available to them than those who received aid. Working mothers are more employable than their counterparts on welfare; perhaps they are more competent and organized as well. At the least, their family income is likely to be higher.nd relevant than the stereotyped models available through television. Kanter (1977) has argued Private pension plans, 1950-1974. Social Security Bulletin 39(June):3-17.
